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rulers for a crusade against the Turks. Before the fall of Con-
stantinople they replied that the danger was overstated, and after
the fall they were prevented by mutual jealousy from uniting for
a common expedition. Aeneas Silvius wrote in 1454 :
Christendom has no head that all men will obey. . . . Pope
and Emperor have become mere dignified but empty titles ; they
are no more effective than two impotent pictures in a frame. . , .
There are so very many different nations, and who could shepherd
such a mixed flock ? Who has command of the multitude of tongues
they speak, or is able to deal with men of such widely different
manners and character ? Where is the mortal man that could bring
England into accord with France, or Genoa with Aragon, or con-
ciliate Germans, Hungarians and Bohemians in their disputes. . . .1
' The nationalism of the Orthodox Church was not only an
obstacle to co-operation with Western Christianity. It was also
largely responsible for the lack of national solidarity within the
Empire. True, the Byzantine Empire had constantly to struggle
with powerful external and internal enemies; but being the most
efficiently organized and most civilized State of the Middle Ages
it would have conquered and largely assimilated them, if its own
people had been more united. In spite of the strong national
consciousness and excessive pride of the Greek educated classes,
however, it is doubtful how-far there was a Byzantine nation.
The population showed great differences in language and tradi-
tions. The Government followed a policy of paternalism protect-
ing the poorer classes, and regulating everything in an almost
socialist spirit.2 Yet Byzantine history is filled with revolutions
and civil wars in which frequently parties invoked the help of
foreign invaders, without any regard for national interests.3 The
uprisings were largely due to the excessive burdens of bureaucratic
centralization and to the violence of militarism, both inherited
from the old Roman Empire, but also to the bitterness of theo-
logical and sectarian strife and partly to the rise of feudalism. The
absence of political freedom induced large masses of tjjie people to
participate in dogmatic struggles which thereby assumed great
fierceness. The mysticism and asceticism of the Orthodox Church
was not favourable to intellectual freedom and individual initia-
tive. It was chiefly cultivated in the monasteries, and the monks
1 Cf. W. Boulting, Aeneas Stivws> 1908,.?. 207. The Papacy itself was discredited
at that time by the great schism which was largely brought about by the rise of
national states. In spite of all Papal efforts the King of Hungary and Poland alone
took up arms against the Turks but was defeated. Cf. G. Hertzberg, GeschichU der
Byzantiner tmd des Osmanischen Reickes, 1883, p. 566. Many Popes made further efforts
to organize a crusade, and contributed much to the final repulse ofithe Turks in 1683.
5CX Steven Runciman, Byzantine Civilization, 1933, pp. 102, 173.
*Cf. Diehl, pp. 137, 171.